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the Universities readily turned their attention to acting
Latin plays both in the original and in English adaptations.

But they unbent on occasion and played light-hearted
interludes.

The professionals, not to be outdone, recognised the
new importance of the Classics and sometimes acted
Plautian comedies to which they might add a bewildering
hotch-potch of garbled history, country legend, or Greek
mythology, all in a form calculated to appeal to an
unsophisticated audience. It was from this medley of
old and new, of classical and popular, that the Elizabethan
drama drew its richness and variety.

Another dramatic form found favour, though among
a narrower circle. The respect for the Classics had not
destroyed the medieval love of costly pageantry. The
Court, in particular, encouraged shows involving music,
dancing, rich costume and such mechanical and scenic
devices as were available. A thread of allegory or
classical mythology generally served to hold the whole
loosely-knit fabric together, and these " masques " were
given frequently both at Court and in the so-called
" private " theatres, by the children's companies which
constituted, as the player in Hamlet laments, a notable
thorn in the flesh of the adult actors.

There were at this date no regular theatres. In
London, inn-yards served in their stead. A trestle stage
could easily be set up at one end and the open space
before it, together with the surrounding galleries, provided
accommodation for the spectators. Landlords welcomed
the players as a means of attracting thirsty onlookers and
certain inns, the Bell, the Bull, the Saracen's Head at
Islington and the Boar's Head at Whitechapel became
such constant resorts of the players that they almost lost
their original function.

The next step was the erection of permanent theatres
with funds provided by backers, who scented profit in the
growing popularity of the drama. The Puritans disliked